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Atoms for Peace 
k 


Mr. Simpson: On Tuesday of this past week, before the General 
wssembly of the United Nations, President Eisenhower revealed the 
arithmetic of the atomic bomb and made a new proposal for 
verting a portion of the world’s lethal stockpiles into constructive 
channels. He called upon all nations principally involved, and particu- 
arly upon the Soviet Union, to explore the possibility of contributing 
rom their stockpiles to an international agency which would apply 
is fateful energy to the betterment of mankind. 

. This aim has a familiar ring to the scientists whom I have with 
me today. All three of them were prominently associated with the 
fabrication of the first atomic bomb; and long before it was exploded 
they had experienced in their own lives the sensations of the dilemma 
which now assails our whole civilization. They were among the first 
‘0 instruct and to warn. They suffered more keenly than those who 
knew less the frustration of the plans for atomic disarmament, and 
they have needed no reminder from the President of our soaring 
sapacity for self-destruction. 

Professor Cyril Smith is director of the Institute of Metals at the 
University of Chicago. Eugene Rabinowitch is research professor at 
he University of Illinois and editor of the Bulletin of the Atomic Sct- 
entists, a journal founded by the scientists who worked on the war- 
ime bomb and which has been described as a “little magazine whose 
voice is heard around the world.” Professor Samuel K. Allison is di- 
ector of the Institute of Nuclear Studies at the University of Chicago. 
Professor Allison, what, in your opinion, are the essential features of 
he President’s plan? 


-Mr. Atuison: I would like to point out that the President’s speech 
contains a lot more material than just this plan. The newspapers 
gave emphasized the plan, but there were a lot of things in that speech 
o which I hope we will refer later which were not just the plan. 

But the plan or proposal seems to be about this: The President 
ecommended that an agency be set up under the guidance or direc- 
ion of the United Nations; this should be called perhaps the Inter- 
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national Atomic Energy Agency; and the various countries shoule 
begin to contribute fissionable materials and uranium to this agency 

What the President meant by that could have various interpretations 
It could be uranium ore itself as it comes out of the ground; it coulc 
be uranium refined from this ore in metallic form; it could be uranium 
which has been separated to a certain extent—that is, as we say “en 
riched” in the uranium 235, which is the rare but important constit 
uent; or it could be almost pure uranium 235, which we are making 
here in this country in large amounts; or it conceivably could be 
plutonium. So, you see there are various things which could be con 
tributed. 

The President’s proposal was that this group, this agency, pool th 
scientific and technological resources and the best brains of the work 
to try to apply this for the good of mankind. He mentions, for in 
stance, medical applications to try to cure people of diseases perhaps 
He mentions agricultural applications to increase the fertility of ou 
fields and perhaps to make deserts blossom. But he mentions espe 
cially, and I wish to return to this later, the importance of large-scal 
nuclear power. 


Mr. Simpson: In short, then, this was a kind of bank of fissionabl 
material and a storehouse of the kind of talent which can direct th 
use of that material. 

This is, of course, the second time in postwar history that th 
United States has taken the initiative before the United Nations i: 
relation to atomic energy. Rabinowitch, how would you distinguis 
the essential character of this plan from the earlier one—the one whic: 
is ordinarily known as the Baruch-Lilienthal Plan? 


Mr. Razrinowitcu: The original plan for the international contre 
of atomic energy, as it was first developed by the Lilienthal-Opper 
heimer study group, and later submitted by Baruch to the Unite 
Nations in 1946, and after considerable modification adopted by th 
majority of the United Nations, provided for the very kind of UI 
agency for the development of the nonmilitary use of atomic energ 
which is now proposed by Eisenhower. There is one all-importar 
difference, and this is that in the original proposal this agency we 
to have a world-wide monopoly of atomic materials and in that we 
make it impossible for any nation to make atomic bombs. | 

The Soviet Union said “No” to this proposal and not because ¢ 
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inspection, as most people seemed to believe. In fact, the Soviet Union 
itself had suggested inspection as the basis of international control; 
but Russia refused because the Soviet Union wanted no part of what 
they called an international atomic cartel to be dominated by 
America. The United Nations’ majority, on the other hand, believed 
that no inspection would be sufficient to provide security without in- 
ternational ownership of atomic materials; and that is how we arrived 
at the deadlock. 

_ Now the Eisenhower proposal is one of a similar international 
agency, stripped of monopolistic characteristics, thus leaving all na- 
ions free to continue their military and nonmilitary atomic programs. 
It is, therefore, in contrast to the first program, not a program for dis- 
rmament but essentially a kind of UN technical assistance program 


the atomic field. 


Mr. Simpson: Let us look at some of its good features as they strike 
here today, and then perhaps we could turn to consider some of the 
roblems which will arise in any attempt to implement it and some 
of the objections which could be made to it. 

First of all, its merits and its benefits. Allison, what impresses you 
st about this scheme? 


Mr. Atutson: I would first like to remark that it was a great source 
f satisfaction to me to see our President take his rightful place as the 
eader in shaping our foreign policy. I thought that his decision to 
peak before the United Nations was an act of high statesmanship. 
am glad to see President Eisenhower showing his ability to lead us and 
© grasp these problems. 

What he is trying to do is to find at least a minimum plan which 
as a chance of acceptance. The big thing about this is that it is a 
ope that some sort of international cooperation on this problem 
ay be possible, and that it may grow. 

I might point out that there is already a little precedent for this 
ort of thing. Some European nations have come together in a project 
hich is sponsored by UNESCO, which is to do scientific research 
a high-voltage laboratory, which is to be built in Switzerland. There 
_an international group on this. There is also a small experimental 
hain reactor in Oslo, Norway, which has been a joint effort of the 
Jorwegians and the Dutch. So there is a little precedent for this sort 


f£ thing. 
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Mr. Srmpson: And your feeling is that this has strong physical at 
tractions, as one little area in which cooperation between East anc 
West might possibly be nursed into existence? 


Mr. Attison: Yes. 
Mr. Simpson: Is this your feeling, too, Rabinowitch? 


Mr. Rasrnowrrcu: I certainly feel that it is a good thing to star 
with, and I am sure that Smith has the same opinion or perhaps ever 
more strongly so. 


Mr. Smrtu: I am very strongly enthusiastic about this. I think tha 
it is high time that we got away from the deadlock in which we hay 
been. We have been staring at a snake and afraid to do anything. We 
should think not in terms of the poison but in terms of developing 
some useful drugs and materials from it. 

I am interested in Allison’s reference to the international projec 
now in Switzerland. That is mostly concerned with research. Th: 
thing about which we are talking now, the President’s constructiy: 
proposal, is essentially research and development and the construc 
tion of something useful. Of course, although we have heard a lo 
about medical uses and so on, on the whole it is certainly going ti 
be power for a good many years to come which will be most important 

The President’s proposal, as I see it, is that internationally we ge 
together to learn how to produce reactors for useful power ans 
eventually that we plan to build them. The building will certainl] 
be a decade or so in the future before it is really worth building then 
in any number at least, for large-scale power. 

But, as I said, the thing which I particularly like about this is : 
calls for doing something—doing something internationally and pra 
ducing interaction of people with different backgrounds. 


Mr. Simpson: We can all see how this would be attractive to 
power-hungry countries of the world. Just how attractive is it ant 
what opportunities would it offer to scientists and industrialists ii 
this country? How do we in America stand to gain? 


Mr. Rasrnowrrcn: I think that one important aspect of this program 
is that it would end secrecy in the field of power application 4 
atomic energy, which is presently a considerable obstruction in 
way of large-scale and of broad-front development of atomic ener 
That is, we cannot start this program of international cooperati 
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without actually putting an end to secrecy not in military but in in- 
dustrial application of atomic energy. I think that this is very good 
for our own country. 


Mr. Simpson: You share this feeling, Allison? 


_ Mk. Attison: Yes, I do; and I would like to point out that one needs 
to do a little traveling to get the full feeling of the eagerness of the 
world to have some of this power. Here in the United States we are 
especially blessed by having lots of water power and a very impressive 
supply of coal and oil. We do not feel the need of power such as other 
countries do. I have just returned from a couple of months’ visit in 
Spain, and there you can see what a power-hungry country really is 
like. For two days a week, for example, there was no power what- 
Soever—no electric power in various sections of the capital city, 
Madrid. In Australia too they need power. We are in an unusual 
position here in this country, and one has to get outside it to see what 
the world is really eager for. 


Mr. Simpson: We can all see its attractions. Now let us turn to 
some of the problems which will arise in connection with the imple- 
mentation of it and to some of the objections which perhaps could 
be made against it. Rabinowitch, you, I think, perhaps have some 
reserves about the plan? 


_ Mk. Rasinowitcu: This is not really a reserve about the plan. It is 
just a question whether the attempt to negotiate in this direction 
would not make us too smug about the fact that, even if this pro- 
posal is carried out, it does not at first decrease the threat of war or 
reduce the tempo and the danger of an atomic armaments race. I want 
people to keep in mind this point. 


Mr. Simpson: Your anxiety is essentially that this should not breed 
any... 

Mr. RapinowircH: Smugness. 

Mr. Stmpson: . . . false security. 


Mr. Atison: I think that you are quite right, but I think that the 
whole point is not what the initial proposal explicitly states but what 
everybody hopes and assumes will eventually happen. We will try to 
get a beginning on a minimum plane in which people can begin to 
cooperate. We hope in the future that this international agency will 
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grow, that mutual confidence will be established, and that we will 
be able to control significant amounts of fissionable material of 
military significance as well as just the initial small contributions. 


Mr. Simpson: Let us look at some of the difficulties which will un- 
doubtedly be raised from the Russian side. Rabinowitch, you are very 
familiar with the Russian line of policy in relation to atomic energy 
which has been pursued ever since the conclusion of hostilities. What 
is this line? What form is their reaction likely to take if they stick 
to that line? 


Mr. Razinowitcu: Of course, nobody can predict that the Russians 
are going to stick to the line. This is one of the advantages of the 
totalitarian countries—to be able to change their mind often without 
difficulty. In the past they have always considered the prohibition of 
atomic weapons as the one thing which is worth international con- 
sideration. As I mentioned before, the question of international coop-. 
eration was not at all foremost in their minds when they considered 
this. They feel that they can take care of their own development of: 
industry. Now it is said occasionally that we are going to help some: 
of their more backward associates in this. So, on the basis of the past: 
arguments carried by the Soviet Union, I would say that they perhaps: 
might not be too interested; but, as I said, you never can tell what! 
the Russians are going to say unless you ask them. 


Mr. Stmpson: On the supposition then that they do not just reject! 
it out of hand, as they have done so often in the past, and that they; 
are prepared to explore the possibilities of setting up such an agency,, 
certain difficulties, of course, of a quite crucial kind will be encountered. 
There is, first of all, the difficulty about contributions—about the kind} 
of formula which will be adopted for quotas. Smith, do you think that 
this difficulty need be an insuperable one? 


Mr. Smiru: I do not see why it need be. In the first place, we ar 
talking of relatively small contributions to begin with, and it seems t 
me that, if only a very small fraction of any nation’s stockpile is con4 
tributed, then it does not matter whether it is on a fair basis or not 
One does not need much to start this; and after the ten or twent 
years, when we are talking about building many reactors and nee 
a lot of material, at that time we will have some experience with inter+ 
national cooperation, and there will be a different basis of settlin 
these things. : 


oe 
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_ Mk. Attison: In order to get the proper perspective on what this 
‘may amount to, we ought to point out that the whole scale, the whole 
extent, of the activities will, in my opinion, be based on whether the 
nuclear power is feasible in competition with coal and whether it will 
‘be widely distributed. For instance, there is no point at the present 
time for any nation to contribute any fissionable material to the in- 
ternational agency just to take care of medical needs. We have enough 
chain reactors operating in the United States at this moment to pro- 
vide medically used isotopes for the whole world. 


Mk. Smitu: But surely you do not think that we are not rather near 
the economic utilization of power. To be sure, in this country power 
‘costs are cheap, but there are many places in the world where even 

t two or three times the present price of power it is very well worth 
while, particularly in remote places where fuel transportation is im- 
portant. 


_ Mk. Attison: Yes. That was just my earlier point. Perhaps I was 
thinking too much of the situation right here in the United States 
where it is a really rough competition between the nuclear energy and 
coal and oil. It is quite true that in other regions of the world we 
might be ready to instal atomic power right away if it could be set up. 


Mr. Simpson: But, if I understand you correctly, you both feel that 
this question of contributions need not in itself be a stumbling block 
to the institution of such an agency. 

Another and perhaps more serious stumbling block is of course the 
whole question of the control of such an agency. At the present 
moment, as you know, Russia does not participate or hardly partici- 
pates at all in any of the agencies associated with the United Nations 
for the simple reason that she finds herself invariably outvoted in such 
agencies. What formula could be found for representation and power 
on such an agency which would disarm this Russian suspicion? 


Mr. RasinowitcH: One can, of course, think in two terms: One 
can think in terms of a representation in proportion to the contribu- 
tion, which seems to be a tempting proposal. 


Mr. Simpson: This would be a highly dangerous one, would it not? 


Mr. Razsrnowrrcu: It might be a highly dangerous one, even if one 
would think it might induce the different countries to contribute more 
and more; but perhaps the more realistic proposal would be one of 
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some sort of a more equal representation of both America and the 
U.S.S.R., and some sort of neutral representation to keep the balance. 


Mr. SmirH: There is one point in connection with contributions 
which is worth making, I think, and that is that the contribution of 
raw material is very different geographically from the contribution 
of more or less finished material. In this country we have supposedly 
more uranium 235 than anyone else; yet most of this originates in 
other countries. 


Mr. Simpson: But are you in favor of making voting power pro- 
portionate to contribution? 


Mr. SmitH: I am not. I must admit that this business of voting 
power is the real stumbling block, and I see no way out of it. 


Mr. Srmpson: On the face of it, it is a pretty insoluble question. The 
only suggestion which has been made is the one by Rabinowitch that 
perhaps you could arrange for some equality of power between East 
and West, with the third quota of power assigned to neutral nations, 
if you could find such nations. 

These are the areas in which difficulty will undoubtedly be ex- 
perienced, if—and this is a big “if’—Russia were prepared to cooperate., 

But in the meanwhile we might anticipate difficulties from our own! 
American side—difficulties which might be raised in Congress, difficul-: 
ties perhaps which might arise in connection with the willingness of! 
scientists to participate in such an agency. First of all is congressional 
difficulties. President Eisenhower, of course, expressed his confidence: 
in his speech that no serious difficulties need be anticipated in that 
quarter. Is that a feeling that we share? What sort of apprehensions 
might be aroused in Congress? 


Mr. Atutson: In answer to that question I might point out that 
in his speech, I thought rather daringly, Eisenhower practically guar- 
anteed that Congress would come through. However, I think that 
that is rather daring, and I think that a lot of congressmen may raisé 
objections. These objections may have various forms, such as the 


fear that the material contributed could be stolen and taken over by 
some one country. 


Mr. Simpson: I have seen this view expressed in the press. Is there 


any reality to it at all, namely, in the idea that this deposit of fissiont 
able material might be highjacked? | 
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~ Mr. Rasinowrrcu: This is one thing about which I think we ought 
not to have so much apprehension as we did in 1945 and 1946. Fortu- 
nately, or perhaps unfortunately, the stocks of fissionable material are 
$0 large in the main countries involved that whatever small contribu- 
tion will be in the international pool would not be too attractive an 
amount to be highjacked or stolen. Certainly not by the major nations; 
and the danger of one of the smaller nations even getting extremely 
powerful by appropriating it also is not in existence. So, I do not 
think that it is a real danger. 


_Mk. Smitu: It should also be pointed out that most of this material 
will be in a form that cannot be quickly converted into a bomb use. 


_ Mr. Simpson: We can all guess on reactions in Congress, but there 
is another question on which you gentlemen can speak with some 
firsthand experience. 

Do you feel that American scientists, in view of the kind of pres- 
sures to which our community is exposed today, would feel able and 
willing to participate in exploratory discussions with the Russians in 
some such agency as this? 


Mr. Smiru: I think that a sufficient number of them will be. It 
does not call for a very large number of people to do this in the other 
stages of the game. A man, however, going in for this international 
project will have to cut himself off from national secret military work 
undoubtedly. 


Mr. Atuison: I feel that scientists differ a great deal among them- 
selves. Some would be happy to collaborate in this international effort 
and feel all right about it; others, and unfortunately perhaps the ones 
who know most about the situation as having been recently asso- 
siated with the high councils of the AEC, these others might fear 
congressional investigations after they had been working with the 
ody for a while and might not want to participate. On the whole I 
hink, however, that you could find enough people who would go 
nto it wholeheartedly to try to make it a success. 


Mr. Simpson: Let us raise another question: Let us suppose that 
Russia should not find it possible to cooperate with us in this area. 
Do you think that this country would be wise to go’ ahead and organize 
uch an agency for the benefit of the free Western world? Rabino- 
witch, would you be prepared to recommend that? 


‘ 


Mr. Rasinowitcu: I would be fully in favor of such a proposal. 
I think, of course, that it would not help in the same way as the 
original proposal in relaxing tensions with the Soviet Union but it 
would have all the other advantages in terms of the advantages to 
the backward people and American leadership in the free world which 
have been mentioned before. I do not see any reason why we should 
not go ahead with it, even if the Soviet Union would not come in. 
Of course, I have the impression that the Eisenhower proposal was 
definitely one which hinged on the participation of the Soviet Union. 
Did you not have this impression? 
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Mr. Stmpson: I had that impression. I do not think that the President 
absolutely precluded the possibility of our going ahead, but certainly 
nothing positive in that direction was suggested. Smith, do you share 
the feeling that we should go ahead? 


Mr. SmitH: Oh, most certainly I do. I think that there is a large 
field for development of power with some of the more friendly coun- 
tries, even if we are unable to do anything on the basis of a UN agency. 
I would be opposed to a non-UN general international arrange- 
ment, however. 


Mr. Atutson: Looking at this from a coldly practical point of view, 
our hand may be forced on this business, because we are very eager, 
as a nation, to get a large amount of uranium-bearing materials or 
uranium ores. I think that we are going to find that other countries ini 
which these deposits lie are going to ask us for some information int 
return for their shipments of uranium. Uranium has got to the place 
where you cannot pay for uranium just in dollars. You will have te 
share with them some of the things they want in information on how 
to build plants. 


Mr. Stmpson: We seem to feel that we cannot afford not to go ahead! 

I would like to raise one last question. Given the situation that the 
world is in, was this the best proposal that could have been made by 
the President in these circumstances? 


Mr. Rasinowrrcn: I think it was a good proposal and certainly was 
made in full realization of the difficulties of this tragic situation 
but I think we should not consider that this is the only proposal 

In this connection, one should not forget the first and somber par! 
of the Eisenhower speech, which has been overshadowed in publi 
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iscussion by the final note of optimism. He confirmed for the first 
ime officially that the hydrogen bomb with a power of several million 
ons of TNT equivalent, and thus capable of wiping out a metropolis 
o£ a million people, really exists and that the fission bombs now exist 
vith power up to one-third million tons of TNT, or twenty-five times 
preater than the Hiroshima bomb. He also revealed indirectly that 
r stockpile of fission bombs—by saying that it is more than all the 
explosives used by every belligerent in every theater in the last war—is 
now numbered in the thousands. He said positively that the Soviet 
nion has both the fission and the H-bomb. I think that the somber 
meaning of these statements should not be obscured by the ray of 
hope which he injected at the end of his speech. It seems to me that 
these facts should influence decisively not only our thinking about our 
approach to the Soviet Union with new proposals of the type of those 
suggested by Eisenhower but also about our making what sacrifices 
we should for continental defense, dispersal of cities and industries, 
and, above all, the unity of the non-Communist world, which is the 
most important guarantee against outbreak of an atomic war. 


Mr. Simpson: Our conclusion seems to be that it is good to have 
the facts of the atomic age stated. However much the rhetoric of 
srisis may stale with repetition, the crisis remains. 

Americans, with their Puritan tradition, might do worse than re- 
mind themselves daily of Pilgrim’s cry in Bunyan’s epic: “I perceive 
n this book that I am condemned to die. What shall I do to be saved?” 
However, salvation in this world is less a matter of gaining heaven 
han of avoiding hell. 

We seem to be agreed that the President’s proposal has opened a 
mall door of hope; that a reminder of our peril combined with a 
dignified proposal to our enemies can do nothing but good. 

However, we also seem to feel that this speech was only the begin- 
ling in a program of public education, that “Operation Candor” will 
yave to be developed through many more phases before our thinking 
yoth in national defense and in international cooperation becomes ap- 
yropriate to our situation. 


Text of 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S ADDRESS TO THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS, 
DECEMBER 8, 1953 
* 


Madame President, Members of the General Assembly: 


When Secretary General Hammarskjold’s invitation to address this 
General Assembly reached me in Bermuda, I was just beginning a series 
of conferences with the Prime Ministers and Foreign Ministers of Great 
Britain and of France. Our subject was some of the problems that beset 
our world. 

During the remainder of the Bermuda Conference, I had constantly 
in mind that ahead of me lay a great honor. That honor is mine today as 
I stand here, privileged to address the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 

At the same time that I appreciate the distinction of addressing you, 
I have a sense of exhilaration as I look upon this assembly. 

Never before in history has so much hope for so many people been 
gathered together in a single organization. Your deliberations and deci- 
sions during these somber years have already realized part of those 
hopes. 

But the great tests and the great accomplishments still lie ahead. And 
in the confident expectations of those accomplishments, I would use the 
office which, for the time being, I hold, to assure you that the Govern- 
ment of the United States will remain steadfast in its support of this 
body. This we shall do in the conviction that you will provide a great 
share of the wisdom, of the courage and the faith which can bring te 
this world lasting peace for all nations and happiness and well-being for 
all men. 

Clearly, it would not be fitting for me to take this occasion to present 
to you a unilateral American report on Bermuda. Nevertheless, I assure 
you that in our deliberations on that lovely island we sought to invok 


those same great concepts of universal peace and human dignity whic 
are so cleanly etched in your Charter. 
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Neither would it be a measure of this great opportunity merely to 

ecite, however hopefully, pious platitudes. 

‘I therefore decided that this occasion warranted my saying to you 

e of the things that have been on the minds and hearts of my legis- 

ative and executive associates and on mine for a great many months— 
ae I had originally planned to say primarily to the American 

pic. 

I know that the American people share my deep belief that if a danger 
xists in the world, it is a danger shared by all—and equally, that if hope 
ists in the mind of one nation, that hope should be shared by all. 
Finally, if there is to be advanced any proposal designed to ease, even 
y the smallest measure the tensions of today’s world, what more appro- 
riate audience could there be than the members of the General Assem- 

y of the United Nations. 

*I feel impelled to speak today in a language that, in a sense, is new— 
ne, which I, who have spent so much of my life in the military profes- 
ion, would have preferred never to use. 

That new language is the language of atomic warfare. 

The atomic age has moved forward at such a pace that every citizen 
f the world should have some comprehension, at least in comparative 
erms, of the extent of this development, of the utmost significance to 
very one of us. Clearly, if the peoples of the world are to conduct an in- 
elligent search for peace, they must be armed with the significant facts 
f today’s existence. 

My recital of atomic danger and power is necessarily stated in United 
tates terms, for these are the only incontrovertible facts that I know. 

need hardly point out to this assembly, however, that this subject is 
lobal, not merely national in character. 

On July 16, 1945, the United States set off the world’s first atomic test 
xplosion. Since that date in 1945, the United States of America has con- 
ucted forty-two test explosions. 

Atomic bombs today are more than twenty-five times as powerful as 
he weapons with which the atomic age dawned, while hydrogen weap- 
ns are in the ranges of millions of tons of TNT equivalent. 

Today, the United States stockpile of atomic weapons, which, of 
ourse, increases daily, exceeds by many times the explosive equivalent 
f the total of all bombs and all shells that came from every plane and 
very gun in every theatre of war through all the years of World War II. 
In size and variety the development of atomic weapons has been no 
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less remarkable. This development has been such that atomic wea 

have virtually achieved conventional status within our armed service: 
In the United States services, the Army, the Navy, the Air Force an 
the Marine Corps are all capable of putting this weapon to military use 

But the dread secret and the fearful engines of atomic might are nc 
ours alone. 

In the first place, the secret is possessed by our friends and allie: 
Great Britain and Canada, whose scientific genius made a tremendou 
contribution to our original discoveries and the designs of atomic bomb: 

The secret is also known by the Soviet Union. ; 

The Soviet Union has informed us that, over recent years, it has de 
voted extensive resources to atomic weapons. During this period, th 
Soviet Union has exploded a series of atomic devices, including at leas 
one involving thermonuclear reactions. 

If at one time the United States possessed what might have bee: 
called a monopoly of atomic power, that monopoly ceased to exist sey 
eral years ago. Therefore, although our earlier start has permitted us t 
accumulate what is today a great quantitative advantage, the atomi 
realities of today comprehend two facts of even greater significance 

First, the knowledge now possessed by several nations will eventuall 
be shared by others, possibly all others. 

Second, even a vast superiority in numbers of weapons, and a cons¢ 
quent capability of devastating retaliation, is no preventive, of itsel: 
against the fearful material damage and toll of human lives that woul 
be inflicted by surprise aggression. 

The free world, at least dimly aware of these facts, has naturally em 
barked on a large program of warning and defense systems. That pre 
gram will be accelerated and expanded. 

But let no one think that the expenditure of vast sums for weapon 
and systems of defense can guarantee absolute safety for the cities an 
the citizens of any nation. The awful arithmetic of the atomic bomb dot 
not permit of such an easy solution. Even against the most powerful d 
fense, an aggressor in possession of the effective minimum number ¢ 
atomic bombs for a surprise attack could probably place a sufficier 
number of his bombs on the chosen targets to cause hideout damag 

Should such an atomic attack be launched against the United State 
our reactions would be swift and resolute. But for me to say that th 
defense capabilities of the United States are such that they could infli 
terrible losses upon an aggressor—for me to say that the retaliatio 
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ipabilities of the United States are so great that such an aggressor’s land 
rould be laid waste—all this, while fact, is not the true expression of the 
urpose and the hope of the United States. 

To pause there would be to confirm the hopeless finality of a belief 
lat two atomic collossi are doomed malevolently to eye each other in- 
efinitely across a trembling world. To stop there would be to accept 
elplessly the probability of civilization destroyed—the annihilation of 
e irreplaceable heritage of mankind handed down to us generation 
rom generation—and the condemnation of mankind to begin all over 
gain the age-old struggle upward from savagery toward decency and 
ight and justice. 

‘Surely no sane member of the human race could discover victory in 
ach desolation. Could anyone wish his name to be coupled by history 
ith such human degradation and destruction? 

“Occasional pages of history do record the faces of the “Great Destroy- 
rs,” but the whole book of history reveals mankind’s never-ending quest 
ar peace and mankind’s God-given capacity to build. 

It is with the book of history, and not with isolated pages, that the 
Inited States will ever wish to be identified. My country wants to be 
mstructive, not destructive. It wants agreements, not wars, among 
ations. It wants itself to live in freedom and in the confidence that the 
eople of every other nation enjoy equally the right of choosing their 
wn way of life. 

So my country’s purpose is to help us move out of the dark chamber 
E horrors into the light, to find a way by which the minds of men, the 
opes of men, the souls of men everywhere, can move forward toward 
eace and happiness and well being. 

In this quest, I know that we must not lack patience. 

I know that in a world divided, such as ours today, salvation cannot 
= attained by one dramatic act. 

I know that many steps will have to be taken over many months 
sfore the world can look at itself one day and truly realize that a new 
imate of mutually peaceful confidence is abroad in the world. 

But I know, above all else, that we must start to take these steps—now. 
The United States and its allies, Great Britain and France, have, over 
¢ past months, tried to take some of these steps. Let no one say that we 
wun the conference table. 

On the record has long stood the request of the United States, Great 
ritain and France, to negotiate with the Soviet Union the problems of 


divided Germany. 
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On that record has long stood the request of the same three nations t 
negotiate an Austrian peace treaty. 

On the same record still stands the request of the United Nations t 
negotiate the problems of Korea. 

Most recently, we have received from the Soviet Union what is i 
effect an expression of willingness to hold a four-power meeting 
Along with our allies, Great Britain and France, we were pleased to se 
that this note did not contain the unacceptable preconditions previous] 
put forward. 

As you already know from our joint Bermuda communiqué, th 
United States, Great Britain and France have agreed promptly to mee 
with the Soviet Union. 

The Government of the United States approaches this conferenc 
with hopeful sincerity. We will bend every effort.of our minds to th 
single purpose of emerging from that conference with tangible result 
toward peace—the only true way of lessening international tension. 

We never have, we never will, propose or suggest that the Sovie 
Union surrender what is rightfully theirs. 

We will never say that the peoples of Russia are an enemy wit 
whom we have no desire ever to deal or mingle in friendly and fruitfu 
relationship. 

On the contrary, we hope that this coming conference may initiate 
relationship with the Soviet Union which will eventually bring about 
free intermingling of the peoples of the East and of the West—the on 
sure, human way of developing the understanding required for conf 
dent and peaceful relations. 

Instead of the discontent which is now settling upon Eastern Get 
many, occupied Austria and the countries of Eastern Europe, we seek 
harmonious family of free European nations, with none a threat to th 
other, and least of all a threat to the peoples of Russia. 

Beyond the turmoil and strife and misery of Asia, we seek peaceft 
opportunity for these peoples to develop their natural resources and t 
elevate their lot. 

These are not idle words of shallow vision. Behind them lies a stor 
of nations lately come to independence, not as a result of war bu 
through free grant or peaceful negotiation. There is a record alread 
written of assistance gladly given by nations of the West to need 
peoples and to those suffering the temporary effects of famine, drough 
and natural disaster. 
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a hese are deeds of peace. They speak more loudly than promises or 
rotestations of peaceful intent. 
But I do not wish to rest either upon the reiteration of past proposals 
r the restatement of past deeds. The gravity of the time is such that 
very new avenue of peace, no matter how dimly discernible, should 
ye explored. | 

_ There is at least one new avenue of peace which has not yet been well 
xplored—an avenue now laid out by the General Assembly of the 
nited Nations. 
In its resolution of November 18, 1953, this General Assembly sug- 
gested—and I quote—‘“that the Disarmament Commission study the 
desirability of establishing a subcommittee consisting of representatives 
of the powers principally involved, which should seek, in private, an ac- 
septable solution—and report such a solution to the General Assembly 
und to the Security Council not later than 1 September, 1954.” 

The United States, heeding the suggestion of the General Assembly of 
he United Nations, is instantly prepared to meet privately with such 
ther countries as may be “principally involved,” to seek “an acceptable 
olution” to the atomic armaments race which overshadows not only the 
geace but the very life of the world. 

We shall carry into these private or diplomatic talks a new conception. 

The United States would seek more than the mere reduction or 
limination of atomic materials for military purposes. 

It is not enough to take this weapon out of the hands of the soldiers. 
it must be put into the hands of those who will know how to strip its 
military casing and adapt it to the arts of peace. 

The United States knows that if the fearful trend of atomic military 
yuild-up can be reversed, this greatest of destructive forces can be devel- 
yped into a great boon for the benefit of all mankind. 

The United States knows that peaceful power from atomic energy 
s no dream of the future. That capability, already proved, is here now— 
oday. Who can doubt, if the entire body of the world’s scientists and 
ngineers had adequate amounts of fissionable material with which to 
est and develop their ideas, that this capability would rapidly be trans- 
ormed into universal, efficient and economic usage? 

To hasten the day when fear of the atom will begin to disappear from 
he minds of people and the governments of the East and West there are 
ertain steps that can be taken now. 

I therefore make the following proposals: 
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The governments principally involved, to the extent permitted b 
elementary prudence, to begin now and continue to make joint contri 
butions from their stockpiles of normal uranium and fissionable mat 
rials to an international atomic energy agency. We would expect ch 
such an agency would be set up under the aegis of the United Nations 

The ratios of contributions, the procedures and other details woulc 
properly be within the scope of the “private conversations” I have re. 
ferred to earlier. 

The United States is prepared to undertake these pig reer in gooc 
faith. Any partner of the United States acting in the same good faith 
will find the United States a not unreasonable or ungenerous associate 

Undoubtedly initial and early contributions to this plan would be 
small in quantity. However, the proposal has the great virtue that it can 
be undertaken without irritations and mutual suspicions incident tc 
any attempt to set up a completely acceptable system of world-wide 
inspection and control. 

The atomic energy agency could be made responsible for the im 
pounding, storage and protection of the contributed fissionable anc 
other materials. The ingenuity of our scientists will provide special, safe 
conditions under which such a bank of fissionable material can be made 
essentially immune to surprise seizure. 

The more important responsibility of this atomic energy agency} 
would be to devise methods whereby this fissionable material would be 
allocated to serve the peaceful pursuits of mankind. Experts would be 
mobilized to apply atomic energy to the needs of agriculture, medicine 
and other peaceful activities. A special purpose would be to provid 
abundant electrical energy in the power-starved areas of the world. Thu: 
the contributing powers would be dedicating some of their strength tc 
serve the needs rather than the fears of mankind. 

The United States would be more than willing—it would be proud— 
to take up with others “principally involved” the development of plan: 
whereby such peaceful use of atomic energy would be expedited. 

Of those “principally involved” the Soviet Union must, of course 
be one. 

I would be prepared to submit to the Congress of the United States 
and with every expectation of approval, any such plan that would: 

First, encourage world-wide investigation into the most effectiy 
peacetime uses of fissionable material; 

Second, begin to diminish the Corental destructive power of th 
world’s atomic stockpiles; 
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Third, allow all peoples of all nations to see that, in this enlightened 
ge, the great powers of the earth, both of the East and of the West, are 
aterested in human aspirations first rather than in building up the 
rmaments of war. 

‘Fourth, open up a new channel for peaceful discussion and initiate 
t least a new approach to the many difficult problems that must be 
Bived 3 in both private and public conversations if the world is to shake 
ff the inertia imposed by fear and is to make positive progress toward 
ace. 

_ Against the dark background of the atomic bomb, the United States 
Joes not wish merely to present strength, but also the desire and the 
1ope for peace. 

_The coming months will be fraught with fateful decisions. In this 
Assembly, in the capitals and military headquarters of the world; in the 
Yearts of men everywhere, be they governed or governors, may they be 
he decisions which will lead this world out of fear and into peace. 

To the making of these fateful decisions, the United States pledges 
yefore you—and therefore before the world—its determination to help 
olve the fearful atomic dilemma—to devote its entire heart and mind 
© find the way by which the miraculous inventiveness of man shall not 
ye dedicated to his death, but consecrated to his life. 

I again thank the delegates for the great honor they have done me in 
nviting me to appear before them and in listening to me so courteously. 


Thank you. 
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